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trange Rumblings in Aztlan 


THE .. . MURDER . . . AND RESURRECTION OF RUBEN 
SALAZAR BY THE LOS ANGELES COUNTY SHERIFF’S DEPART- 
MENT . . . SAVAGE POLARIZATION & THE MAKING OF A MAR- 
TYR... BAD NEWS FOR THE MEXICAN-AMERICAN . . . WORSE 
NEWS FOR THE PIG... AND NOW THE NEW CHICANO... RID- 
ING A GRIM NEW WAVE... THE RISE OF THE BATOS LOCOS... 
BROWN POWER AND A FISTFUL OF REDS . . . RUDE POLI- 
TICS IN THE BARRIO . . . WHICH SIDE ARE YOU ON... 
BROTHER? . . . THERE IS NO MORE MIDDLEGROUND .. . NO 
PLACE TO HIDE ON WHITTIER BOULEVARD . . . NO REFUGE 
PROM THE HELICOPTERS . .. NO HOPE IN THE COURTS... NO 
PEACE WITH THE MAN ... NO LEVERAGE ANYWHERE... 


AND NO LIGHT AT THE END OF THIS TUNNEL...NADA... 
"1 


Morning comes hard to the Hotel Ashmun; this is not a place 
where the guests spring eagerly out of bed to greet the fresh 
new day. But on this particular morning everybody in the place 
is awake at the crack of dawn: There is a terrible pounding and 
shrieking in the hallway, near room No. 267. Some junkie has 
ripped the doorknob off the communal bathroom, and now the 
others can’t get in—so they are trying to kick the door down. 
The voice of the manager wavers hysterically above the din: 
“Come on now, fellas—do I have to call the sheriff?” The reply 
comes hard and fast: “You filthy gabacho pig! You call the fuckin 
neriff and I’ll cut your fuckin throat.” And now the sound of 
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wood cracking, more screaming, the sound of running feet out- 


side my door, No. 267. 
The door is locked, thank Christ—but how can you say 10 
sure in a place like the Hotel Ashmun? Especially on a morni 


like this with a mob of wild junkies locked out of the hall bath- 
room and maybe knowing that No. 267 is the only room wi iin 
lunging distance that has a private bath. It is the best in the 
house, at $5.80 a night, and the lock on the door is brand new. 
The old one was ripped out about 12 hours earlier, just before I 


checked in. 


The desk clerk had gone to a lot of trouble to get me into tl is 
room. His key wouldn’t fit the new lock. “Jesus Christ!” he kep t 
muttering. “This key has to fit! This is a brand new Yale lock.” 


He stared balefully at the bright new key in his hand. 
“Yeah,” I said. “But that key is for a Webster lock.” 


“By God you're right!” he exclaimed. And he rushed off, 
leaving us standing there in the hallway with big chunks of ice 
in our hands. “What’s wrong with that guy?” I asked. ‘He 
seems out of control—all this sweating and grappling and jab- 


bering...” 


Benny Luna laughed. “Man, he’s nervous! You think it’s nor 
mal for him to be lettin four nasty lookin Chicanos into his best 
room at three in the morning? With all of us carryin chunks of 


ice and funny-lookin leather bags?” He was staggering around 
the hall, convulsed with laughter. “Man, this guy is freaked! He 
doesn’t know what's goin on!” 
“Three Chicanos,” said Oscar. “And one hillbilly.” 
“You didn’t tell him I was a writer, did you?” I asked. I’d no- 


ticed Oscar talking to the man, a tall sort of defeated looking 


Germanic type, but I hadn’t paid much attention. 


“No, but he recognized me,” Oscar replied. “He said, ‘You're 


the lawyer, aren’t you?’ So I said ‘That’s right, and I want your 


best room for this gabacho friend of mine.’ ” He grinned. “Yeah, 
he knows something’s wrong with this scene, but he doesn't 


know what. These guys are scared of everything now. Every 
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merchant on Whittier Boulevard is sure he’s living on borrowed 
time, so they go all to pieces at the first sign of anything strange 
going on. It’s been this way ever since Salazar.” 

_ The room clerk/manager/keeper/etc. suddenly rounded the 
hallway corner with the right key, and let us into the room. It 
‘was a winner—a rundown echo of a place I stayed in a few 
‘years ago in the slums of Lima, Peru. I can’t recall the name of 
that place, but I remember that all the room keys were at- 
tached to big wooden knobs about the size of grapefruits, too 
bigto fit in a pocket. I thought about suggesting this to our man 
in the Hotel Ashmun, but he didn’t wait around for tips or 
‘small-talk. He was gone in a flash, leaving us alone to deal with 

quart of rum and God only knows what else. ... We put the ice 
i na basin next to the bed and chopped it up with a huge rigging 
knife. The only music was a tape cassette of Let It Bleed. 
What better music for a hot night on Whittier Boulevard in 
1971? This has not been a peaceful street, of late. And in truth 
it was never peaceful. Whittier is to the vast Chicano barrio in 
Bast Los Angeles what the Sunset Strip is to Hollywood. This 
is where the street action lives: The bars, the hustlers, the drug 
market, the whores—and also the riots, the trashings, killings, 
gassings, the sporadic bloody clashes with the hated, common 
‘enemy: The cops, the Pigs, the Man, that blue-crusted army of 
fearsome gabacho troops from the East L.A. Sheriff's Depart- 
ment. 
_ The Hotel Ashmun is a good place to stay if you want to get 
next to whatever's happening on Whittier Boulevard. The win- 
of No. 267 is about 15 feet above the sidewalk and just a 
blocks west of the Silver Dollar Cafe, a nondescript tavern 
t is not much different from any of the others nearby. There 
pool table in the rear, a pitcher of beer sells for a dollar, and 
faded Chicano barmaid rolls dice with the patrons to keep 
jukebox going. Low number pays, and nobody seems to 
2 who selects the music. 
‘We had been in there earlier, when not much was happening. 
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It was my first visit in six months, since early September when :. ho economic machine—were volunteering to testify; yes, 
the place was still rancid with the stench of CS gas and fr fre es| t 08 ta pe up in court, or wherever, and calling themselves Chi- 
varnish. But now, six months later, the Silver Dollar had aired . The term “Mexican-American” fell massively out of 
out nicely. No blood on the fioor, no ominous holes in the ceilir me ave 0 with all but the old and conservative—and the rich. It 
The only reminder of my other visit was a thing hanging o1 = e idenly came to mean “Uncle Tom.” Or, in the argot of East 
the cash register that we all noticed immediately. It wasa bla lack .A.—“Tio Taco.” The difference between a Mexican-American 
gas mask, staring blindly out at the room—and below the gas and a Chicano was the difference between a Negro and a Black. 
mask was a stark handprinted sign that said: “In memory of this has happened very suddenly. Too suddenly for most 
August 29, 1970.” ple. One of the basic laws of politics is that Action Moves 

Nothing else, no explanation. But no explanation ¥ wa. y from the Center. The middle of the road is only popular 
necessary—at least not to anybody likely to be found drinking an nothing i is happening. And nothing serious has been hap- 
in the Silver Dollar. The customers are locals: Chicanos an d 


be ning politically in Hast L.A. for longer than most people can 

barrio people—and every one of them is acutely aware of w member. Until six months ago the whole place was a colorful 
happened in the Silver Dollar Cafe on August 29, 1970. Eo, a vast slum full of noise and cheap labor, a rifle shot away 

That was the day that Ruben Salazar, the promine nt u rom the heart of downtown Los Angeles. The barrio, like 
“Mexican-American” columnist for the Los Angeles Times at Watts 3, is actually a part of the city core—while places like Hol- 
News Director for bilingual KMEX-TV, walked into the p Re: yood and Santa Monica are separate entities. The Silver Dol- 
and sat down on a stool near the doorway to order a beer he 7 ar Cafe i is a ten-minute drive from City Hall. The Sunset Strip 
would never drink. Because just about the time the barmaid isa sa 30-minute sprint on the Hollywood Freeway. 
was sliding his beer across the bar a Los Angeles County sher- Whittier Boulevard is a hell of a long way from Hollywood, 
iff's deputy named Tom Wilson fired a tear gas bomb th ‘ough any measure. There is no psychic connecton at all. After a 
the front door and blew half of Ruben Salazar’s head off. All the cin the bowels of East L.A. I felt vaguely guilty about 
other customers escaped out the back exit to the alley, but walking into the bar in the Beverly Hills Hotel and ordering a 
Salazar never emerged. He died on the floor in a cloud a“ drink—as if I didn’t quite belong there, and the waiters all 
gas—and when his body was finally carried out, hours later, hi iis ka new it. I had been there before, under different circum- 
name was already launched into martyrdom. Within 24 hours, stances, and felt totally comfortable. Or almost. There is no way 
the very mention of the name “Ruben Salazar” was enot gh to a to hell with that. The point is that this time I felt dif- 
provoke tears and fist-shaking tirades not only along Whit tier nt. I was oriented to a completely different world—15 miles 
Boulevard but all over East L.A. i vay. 

Middle-aged housewives who had never thought of then 
selves as anything but lame-status “Mexican-Americans” j jus RCHA POR LA JUSTICIA 
trying to get by in a mean Gringo world they never made su JERE ARE NO POLICE COMMUNITY RELATIONS IN THE CHI- 
denly found themselves shouting “Viva La Raza” in pu 7 pa 10 COMMUNITIES. NO, EVER SINCE THE POLICE RIOT ON AU- 
And their husbands—quiet Safeway clerks and lawn-can UST 29TH IT HAS BECOME TOO OBVIOUS TO IGNORE THE FACT 
salesmen, the lowest and most expendable cadres in the G reat THAT THE LAPD, THE SHERIFFS, AND THE HIGHWAY PATROL 
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HAVE FOR YEARS BEEN SYSTEMATICALLY TRYING TO DESTROW i: CARAVANS WILL BE COMING FROM DOZENS OF CITIES AND 
TRUE SPIRIT OF OUR PEOPLE. IN THE PAST, POLICE HAVE BROKEN Al R0UND OUR BARRIOS. WE WILL ALL MEET AT THE E..L.A. SHER- 
UP EVERY ATTEMPT OF OUR PEOPLE TO GET JUSTICE, THEY E IFF'S SUB-STATION ON 38RD STREET BETWEEN FETTERLY AND 
BEATEN YOUNG STUDENTS PROTESTING POOR EDUCATION, R Woc DS AT 11:00 AM JANUARY 31, 1971. JOIN YOUR LOCAL CARA- 
OFFICES, ARRESTED LEADERS, CALLED US COMMUNISTS 4 VAN. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION CALL 268-6745. 
GANGSTERS IN THE PRESS, AND EVERYTHING ELSE ON ° —Handbill from the National Chicano Moratorium Committee 
STREETS WHEN THE PRESS WAS GONE. . 
EVEN MORE INSIDIOUS THAN THE DIRECT POLITICAL REP ‘My first night in the Hotel Ashmun was not restful. The oth- 
SION AGAINST LEADERS AND DEMONSTRATIONS IS THE CO} ers had left around five, then there was the junkie eruption at 
OUS ATTACKS ON THE EVERYDAY LIFE OF PEOPLE IN | yen . . . followed an hour later by a thundering, low-fidelity 
BARRIOS. ALMOST EVERY MONTH EACH BARRIO HAS SUFF “a burst of wailing Norteno music from the jukebox in the 
THROUGH AT LEAST ONE CASE OF SEVERE BRUTALITY OR WN oa 301 ilevard Cafe across the street . . . and then, about nine- 
AND THEN STRUGGLED TO DEFEND FRIENDS AND WITNESSES thirt y, I was jerked up again by a series of loud whistles from 
WHO FACE BUM RAPS, ONE WEEK IT’S SAN FERNANDO, THEN LI N- 1e DB cidewalk right under my window, and a voice calling, 
COLN HEIGHTS, East L.A., VENICE, THE HARBOR AND. >0- = unter! Wake-up, man! Let’s get moving.” 


MONA...... THEY HIT ONE BARRIO AT A TIME, TRYING TO BREA! Holy jesus! I thought. Only three people in the world know 
OUR UNITY AND OUR SPIRIT. mie e I am right now, and they’re all asleep. Who else could 
ON AUGUST 29TH, THROUGH ALL OF OUR BARRIOS WERE have peered me to this place? I bent the metal slats of the 


DEMONSTRATIONS FOR PEACE AND JUSTICE AND THE POLIURas I- ve blind apart just enough to look down at the street and 
OTED AND ATTACKED, OUT OF FEAR, THEY INSTALLED 1 TIAL Se ce Ruy Sanchez, Oscar’s quiet little bodyguard, looking up at 
LAW, ARRESTING AND ABUSING HUNDREDS OF coma window and waving urgently: “Come on out, man, it’s time. 
PLE. THEY KILLED GILBERTO Diaz, LYNN WARD, AND Ra 0s ear and Benny are up the street at the Sweetheart. That’s 


SALAZAR, THE MAN WHO COULD TELL OUR STORY TO THE ) 1e bar on the corner where you see all those people in front. 
AND THE WORLD. W Ve'll wait for you there, OK? You awake?” 

WE MUST NOT FORGET THE LESSON OF AUGUST 29TH, THAT THE . I’m awake,” I said. “I’ve been sitting here waiting for 
MAJOR SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ISSUE WE FACE IS POLICE BRUTAL- Bas lazy criminal bastards. Why do Mexicans need so much 
ITY. SINCE THE 29TH POLICE ATTACKS HAVE BEEN WORSE, EIT fucking sleep?” 

THE PEOPLE CONTROL THE POLICE, OR WE ARE LIVING IN AP PO- Rudy smiled and turned away. “We'll be waiting for you, 
LICE STATE. , nm 2 n. We’re gonna be drinkin a hell of a lot of bloody marys and 

WE MUST NOT ALLOW THE POLICE TO BREAK OUR UNITY. be 19 you know the rule we have down here.” 

MUST CARRY ON THE SPIRIT OF RUBEN SALAZAR AND EXP 4 “Never mind that,” I muttered. “I need a shower.” 

THIS BRUTALITY TO THE NATION AND THE WORLD. THE Cuek ‘But my room had no shower. And somebody, that night, had 
MORATORIUM COMMITTEE CALLS UPON YOU TO SUPPORT OU vt nu managed to string a naked copper wire across the bathtub and 
NON-VIOLENT MARCH FOR JUSTICE THROUGH THE BARRIOS OF T p it into a socket underneath the basin outside the bathroom 
GREATER LoS ANGELES AREA. . . For what reason? Demon Rum, I had no idea. Here I was 
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in the best room in the house, looking for the shower and find- 
ing only an electrified bathtub. And no place to righteously 
shave—in the best hotel on the strip. Finally I scrubbed my 


face with a hot towel and went across the street to the Sweet. 
heart Lounge. 

Oscar Acosta, the Chicano lawyer, was there; leaning on the 
bar, talking idly with some of the patrons. Of the four people 


around him—all in their late twenties—two were ex-cons, two 


were part-time dynamite freaks and known fire-bombers, n¢ 
three of the four were veteran acid-eaters. Yet none of this TH 
faced in the conversation. The talk was political, but only i 
terms of the courtroom. Oscar was dealing with two hyt arpe 
litical trials at the same time. 

In one, the trial of the “Biltmore Six, 
young Chicanos who'd been arrested for trying to burn down 
the Biltmore Hotel one night about a year ago, while Gove nor 
Ronald Reagan was delivering a speech there in the ballro om. 
Their guilt or innocence was immaterial at this point, becaus 
the trial had developed into a spectacular attempt to overturn 


ys 
a 


~ 


the entire Grand Jury selection system. In the prece ding 


months, Acosta had subpoenaed every Superior Court Judge in 
Los Angeles County and cross-examined al] 109 of them at 
length, under oath, on the subject of their “racism.” It was a 


wretched affront to the whole court system, and Acosta was 


working overtime to make it as wretched as possible. 


> 
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were these hundred and nine old men, these judges, compelled 


to take time out from whatever they were doing and go into an 
other courtroom to take the stand and deny charges of “racis 
from an attorney they all loathed. 

Oscar’s contention, throughout, was that all Grand Juries: re 
racist, since all grand jurors have to be recommended by Supe- 
rior Court Judges—who naturally tend to recommend peop e 
they know personally or professionally. And that therefore no 
ratbastard Chicano street crazy, for instance, could possibly be 
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indicted by “a jury of his peers.” The implications of a victory in 
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this case were so obvious, so clearly menacing to the court sys- 
ten that interest in the verdict had filtered all the way down 
tc places like the Boulevard, the Silver Dollar and the Sweet- 
heart. The level of political consciousness is not normally high 
in these places—especially on Saturday mornings—but 
Acosta’s very presence, no matter where he goes or what he 
seems to be doing, is so grossly political that anybody who 
wants to talk to him has to figure out some way to deal on a 
meaningful political level. | 
‘The thing is to never talk down,” he says. “We’re not trying 
to win votes out here. Hell, that trip’s been done, it’s over. The 
idea now is to make people think. Force them to think. And you 
can’t do that by walking around slapping strangers on the back 
a id buying them beers.” Then grinning. “Unless you happen to 
be babbling drunk or stoned. Which is certainly not my style; I 
want to make that one thing very clear.” 

But today the talk was easy, with no ulterior politics. “Say, 
Oscar,” somebody asked. “How do we stand on that Grand Jury 
thing? What’s our chances?” 

_ Acosta shrugged. “We'll win. Maybe not on this level, but 
we'll win on appeal.” 

i ’s good, man. I hear you’re really workin out on the bas- 


“US Le 


ds.” 
“Yeah, we’re fuckin em over. But that one might take another 
year. Right now we have to think about Corky’s trial. It starts 
Tuesdz om 
, Corky's in town?” The interest is obvious. Heads turn to lis- 
ten. Rudy eases back a few feet so he can watch the whole bar, 
seanning the faces for any that might be too interested. Para- 
noia is rampant in the barrio: Informers. Narcs. Assassins— 
who knows? And Rudolfo “Corky” Gonzales is a definite heavy, 

ime target for a frame or a set-up. A scholarly, soft-spoken 
e ‘boxer, his Denver-based “Crusade for Justice” is one of the 
few viable Chicano political organizations in the country. Gon- 
ales is a poet, a street-fighter, a theorist, an organizer, and the 
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most influential “Chicano leader” in the country next to Cesar 
Chavez. 

Whenever Corky Gonzales appears in East L.A.—if only to 
stand trial on a misdemeanor weapons bust—the level of polit- 
ical tension rises noticeably. Gonzales has a very intense fol- 
lowing in the barrio. Most of his supporters are young: 
Students, dropouts, artists, poets, crazies—the people who re- 
spect Cesar Chavez, but who can’t really relate to churchgoing 
farmworkers. 

“This weekend is going to be hell,” Oscar had told me the 
night before. “Whenever Corky’s in town, my apartment turns 
into a fucking zoo. I have to go to a motel to get any sleep. Shit, 
I can’t stay up all night arguing radical politics when I have to 
be in court the next morning. These wild-eyed fuckers show up 
at all hours; they bring wine, joints, acid, mescaline, guns... 
Jesus, Corky wouldn’t dare take that kind of risk. He’s already 
here, but I don’t know where he’s staying. He’s checked into 
some kind of goddamn Holiday Inn or something, about five 
miles out on Rosemeade, but he won’t tell anybody where it 
is—not even me, his lawyer.” He smiled, “And that’s pretty 
shrewd, because if I knew where he was I might go over there 
some night all twisted and crazy about calling a general strike 
at dawn, or some other dangerous bullshit that would freak 
him.” 

He nodded, smiling lazily down at his drink. “As a matter of 
fact, I have been thinking about calling a general strike. The 
movement is so goddamn splintered right now that almost any- 
thing would help. Yeah, maybe I should write Corky a speech 
along those lines, then call a press conference for tomorrow af- 
ternoon in the Silver Dollar.” He laughed bitterly and called for 
another bloody mary. 

Acosta has been practicing law in the barrio for three years. 
I met him a bit earlier than that, in another era—which hardly 
matters here, except that it might be a trifle less than fair to 
run this story all the way out to the end without saying at least 
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once, for the record, that Oscar is an old friend and occasional 
antagonist. I first met him, as I recall, in a bar called “The Daisy 
Duck” in Aspen, when he lumbered up to me and started rav- 
ing about “ripping the system apart like a pile of cheap hay,” or 
something like that . .. and I remember thinking, “Well, here's 
another one of those fucked-up, guilt-crazed dropout lawyers 
from San Franciseo—some dingbat who ate one too many tacos 
and decided he was really Emiliano Zapa SL 

Which was OK, I felt, but it was a hard act to handle in Aspen 
in that high white summer of 1967. That was the era of 
Sergeant Pepper, the Surrealistie Pillow and the original Buf- 
falo Springfield. It was a good year for everybody—or for most 
people, anyway. There were exceptions, as always. Lyndon 
Johnson was one, and Oscar Acosta was another. For entirely 
different reasons. That was not a good summer to be either the 
President of the United States or an angry Mexican lawyer in 
Aspen. | 3 

Oscar didn’t hang around long. He washed dishes for a while, 
did a bit of construction work, bent the County Judge out of 
shape a few times, then took off for Mexico to “get serious.” The 
next thing I heard, he was working for the public defender’s of- 
fice in L.A. That was sometime around Christmas of 1968, 
which was not a good year for anybody—except Richard Nixon 
and perhaps Oscar Acosta. Because by that time Oscar was be- 
ginning to find his own track. He was America’s only “Chicano 
lawyer,” he explained in a letter, and he liked it. His clients 
were all Chicanos and most were “political criminals,” he said. 
And if they were guilty it was only because they were “doing 
what had to be done.” 

That’s fine, I said. But I couldn’t really get into it. I was all for 
it, you understand, but only on the basis of a personal friend- 
ship. Most of my friends are into strange things I don’t totally 
understand—and with a few shameful exceptions I wish them 
all well. Who am I, after all, to tell some friend he shouldn't 
change his name to Oliver High, get rid of his family and joina 
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Satanism cult in Seattle? Or to argue with another friend wht 
wants to buy a single-shot Remington Fireball so he can go o 
and shoot cops from a safe distance? 

Whatever's right, I say. Never fuck with a friend’s 
accident. And if their private trips get out of satiate 
then—well, you do what has to be done. 

Which more or less explains how I suddenly found myself in 
volved in the murder of Ruben Salazar. I was up in Portland, 
Oregon, at the time, trying to cover the National American Le- 
gion Convention and the Sky River Rock Festival at the same 
time .. . and I came back to my secret room in the Hilton on 
night to find an “urgent message” to call Mr. Acosta in 
geles. 

I wondered how he had managed to track me down in Port 
land. But I knew, somehow, what he was calling ane te 
seen the L.A. Times that morning, with the story of Salazai 
death, and even at a distance of 2000 miles it gave off a power 
ful stench. The problem was not just a gimp or a mi th 
story; the whole goddamn thing was wrong. It made nos 
all. 

The Salazar case had a very special hook in it: Not th at h le 
was a Mexican or a Chicano, and not even Acosta’s angry i sis- 
tence that the cops had killed him in cold blood and that nob : 
was going to do anything about it. These were all proper ir 
dients for an outrage, but from my own point of view thale 


winks of brick and concrete littered the pavement. A pair of 
etn the by fire, smouldered at a curbside splashed with 
l. In the hot blaze of police flares, three Chicano youths 
d down the ruined street. “Hey brother,” one yelled to 
Sseporter “was this better than Watts?” 

—Newsweek, Feb. 15, '71 


Ruben Salazar is a bonafide martyr now—not only in East 
A., but in Denver and Santa Fe and San Antonio, throughout 
he Southwest. The length and breadth of Aztlan—the “con- 
ered territories” that came under the yoke of Gringo occupa- 
on troops more than 100 years ago, when “vendido politicians 
Mexico City sold out to the US” in order to call off the inva- 
Sion that Gringo history books refer to as the “Mexican- 
merican War.” (Davy Crockett, Remember the Alamo, etc.) 

As a result of this war, the US government was ceded about 
alf of what was then the Mexican nation. This territory was 
ually broken up into what is now the states of Texas, New 
eo, Arizona and the southern half of California. This is Azt- 
3 » nore a concept than a real definition. But even as a concept 
has galvanized a whole generation of young Chicanos to a 
e of political action that literally terrifies their Mexican- 
ie , ‘ican parents. Between 1968 and 1970 the “Mexican- 
\merican Movement” went through the same drastic changes 
” bevy trauma that had earlier afflicted the “Negro Civil 
ominous aspect of Oscar's story was his charge that the F ie hts Movement” in the early Sixties. The split was mainly 
had deliberately gone out on the streets and killed a reporter g generational lines, and the first “young radicals” were 
who'd been giving them trouble. If this was true, it meant . ) ove * Swhalmingly the sons and daughters of middle-class 
ante was being upped drastically. When the cops declare 0 Mexican-Americans who had learned to live with “their prob- 
season on journalists, when they feel free to declare any scem lem.” 

of “unlawful protest” a free fire zone, that will be a very u i sy ‘At this stage, the Movement was basically intellectual. The 
day—and not just for journalists. ford “Chicano” was forged as a necessary identity for the peo- 
jle of Aztlan—neither Mexicans nor Americans, but a con- 
uered Indian/Mestizo nation sold out like slaves by its leaders 
and treated like indentured servants by its conquerers. Not 


For thirteen devastated blocks, darkened stores stood gaping, 
show windows smashed. Traffic signs, spent shotgun shell 
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ction is almost always illegal, usually violent—but only re- 
tently has it become “political.” 
Perhaps the main Movement/focus in the barrio these days is 
oung the politicalization of the batos locos. The term translates liter- 
Chicano ex-con explaining to his friends: “This goddamn gaba- ally as “crazy guys,” but in harsh political terms it translates as 
cho parole officer tells me I have to get the sewing machine “street crazies,” teenage wildmen who have nothing to lose ex- 
back. I talked to that goddamn vendido and the vieja tz mbi mn, cept their hostility and a vast sense of doom and boredom with 
and they tell me don’t worry, we won't say nothing that we ald the peaic as they know it. “These guys aren’t afraid of the 
send you back to the joint. But the gabacho keeps pushin me, pI igs,” a Chicano activist told me. “Hell, they like a fight with 
What can I do?” And then, suddenly noticing a vagrant gringo Biics. They want it. And there’s a hell of a lot of’ em, man. 
nearby, he finishes the whole story in rapid, angry Spanish. aybe two hundred thousand. If we can organize these guys, 
There are a lot of ex-cons in the Movement now, along with: m: mar , we can move on anybody.” 
whole new element—the “Batos Locos.” And the only differ. “But the batos locos are not easily organized. For one 
ce, really, is that the ex-cons are old enough to have done hing, they’re hopelessly ignorant about politics. They hate 
time for the same things the batos locos haven't been arrested politicians—even Chicano politicians. They are also very young, 
for, yet. Another difference is that the ex-cons are old enough very hostile, and when you get them excited they are likely to 
to frequent the action bars along Whittier, while most of the do almost anything—especially when they’re full of wine and 
batos locos are still teenagers. They drink heavily, but not in reds. One of the first overt attempts to bring the batos locos 
the Boulevard or the Silver Dollar. On Friday night you will ‘into the new Chicano politics was the mass rally against police 
find them sharing quarts of sweet Key Largo in the darkness of brutality last January 31st. The organizers took great care to 
some playground in the housing project. And along with the make sure the thing would be peaceful. The word went out all 
wine, they eat Seconal—which is massively available ir is over the barrio that “this one has to be cool—no riot, no vio- 
barrio, and also cheap: a buck or so for a rack of irom Tence.” A truce was arranged with the East L.A. sheriff's de- 
enough to fuck anybody up. Seconal is one of the few druj partment; the cops agreed to “keep a low profile,” but they 
the market (legal or otherwise) that is flat guaranteed to te o % stheless sand-bagged and barricaded the sheriff’s sub- 
you mean. Especially with wine on the side and a few “whites, tation right next to the site of the rally in Belvedere Park. 
bennies, for a chaser. This is the kind of diet that makes a man Wr iting in The Nation, a Chicago priest named David F. 
want to go out and stomp people . . . the only other people. ve z described the scene as the rally gathered steam: “De- 
ever seen heavily into the red/white/wine diet were the a II's sp the tension, a fiesta atmosphere prevailed as Chicanos sat 
Angels. | ith scarred grass of the park’s soccer field and listened while 
The results are about the same. The Angels would get loz barrio speakers aired grievances of police brutality and the 
and then snarl around looking for somebody to ould oi The gringo occupation of Aztlan. Oscar Acosta gave the most rous- 
batos locos get loaded and start looking for their own kind of ac- ing talk of the afternoon. ‘Ya es tiempo. The time is now! 
tion (burning a store, rat-packing a nigger, or stealing some There’s only one issue. Not police abuse. We are going to be 
ears for a night of high-speed cruising on the freeways). The ¢tlubbed over the head for as long as we live because we’re Chi- 


even their language was definable, much less their identity. T 1 
language of Hast L.A. is a speedy sort of cholo mixture of Mex- 
ican Spanish and California English. You can sit in the Boule 
vard Cafe on Whittier on a Saturday morning and hear a young 
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canos! The real issue is nuestra tierra, our land. Some peo hey had always blamed it on “Communists and Outside Ag- 
call us rebels and revolutionaries. Don’t believe it. Emilie 0 Z ators.” But now, it seemed, the sheriff was finally catching 
pata was a revolutionary because he fought against other Me oF The real enemy was the same people his men had to deal 
‘cans. But we are not fighting our own people but g ingos! Wi vith every goddamn day of the week, in all kinds of routine 
are not trying to overturn our own government. We don’t hi situations—on streetcorners, in bars, domestic brawls and car 
a government! Do you think there would be police heli sop) accidents. The gente, the street-people, the ones who live there. 
patrolling our communities day and night if anybody ni So in the end, being a sheriff’s deputy in East L.A. was not 
ered us real citizens with rights!’ ” much different from being a point man for the Americal Divi- 
The rally was peaceful—all the way to the end. But the sior in Vietnam. “Even the kids and old women are VC.” 
when fighting broke out between a handful of Chicanos andj “This is the new drift, and everybody in East L.A. who's will- 
tery cops, nearly a thousand young batos locos reacted by mak ng to talk about it uses the term “since Salazar.” In the six 
ing a frontal assault on the cop headquarters with roe months since the murder and the unsettling coroner’s inquest 
bottles, clubs, bricks and everything else they could fine 7 hat followed it up, the Chicano community has been harshly 
cops withstood the attack for about an hour, then swai ned ot adered by a completely new kind of polarization, another 
of the place with a stunning show of force that included fi ainful amoeba-trip. But the split this time was not between 
deadly buckshot balls out of 12-gauge shotguns s 4ight int he young militants and the old Tio Tacos; this time it was be- 
the crowd. The attackers fled through the backstreets to’ Nh tween student-type militants and this whole new breed of 
tier Boulevard, and trashed the street again. The cops pursue uper militant street crazies. The argument was no longer 
firing shotguns and pistols at point blank range. / ter t ether to fight—but When, and How, and with What 
hours of street warfare, the toll was one dead, 30 se: ious i 
juries and a little less than a half million dollars’ worth 
damage—including 78 burned and battered police cars, — 
The entire L.A. power structure was outraged. And the C) 
cano Moratorium Committee was aghast. The rally'’s 
organizer—24-year-old Rosalio Munoz, a former president 
the UCLA student body—was so shocked by the outburst th 
he reluctantly agreed—with the sheriff—that any er Ma 
rallies would be too dangerous. “We will have to find a new wi 
of expressing grievances,” said a spokesman for the more! 
erate Congress of Mexican-American Unity. “From now on) 
course will be to play a low profile.” , 
But nobody spoke for the batos locos—except ma e | 
sheriff. “This violence was not caused by outsiders,” he sa 
“put by members of the Chicano community! They can’t say 
provoked them this time.” This was a definite switch from th 
standard-brand cop-analysis of “Mexican violence.” In the pa 


‘Another awkward aspect of the new split was that it was no 
mger a simple matter of “the generation gap”—which had 
een painful, but essentially simple; now it was more than a 
conflict of life-styles and attitudes; the division this time was 
wre along economic, or class lines. And this was painfully com- 
. The original student activists had been militant, but also 
asonable—in their own eyes, if not in the eyes of the law. 

But the batos locos never even pretended to be reasonable. 
hey wanted to get it on, and the sooner the better. Anytime, 
iywhere: Just give us a reason to work out on the pig, and 
ere ready. 

This attitude created definite problems within the move- 
ment. The street people had right instincts, said the leadership, 
ut they were not wise. They had no program; only violence 
nd yengeance—which was wholly understandable, of course, 
but how could it work? How could the traditionally stable 
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Mexican-American community gain anything, in the long rut @ scene he had never really known, despite his Mexican- 
by declaring total war on the gabacho power structure ane American heritage. But he locked into it almost instantly. 
meanwhile purging its own native vendidos? Se in months, he had narrowed his work for the Times down 
na work column for the newspaper, and signed on as 
s Director for KMEX-TV—the “Mexican-American sta- 
” which he quickly transformed into an energetic, aggres- 
‘sively political voice for the whole Chicano community. His 
Ruben Salazar was killed in the wake of a Watts-style rio coverage of police activities made the East Los Angeles sher- 
that erupted when hundreds of cops attacked a peaceful rally i i's department so unhappy that they soon found themselves in 
Laguna Park, where 5000 or so liberal/student/activist type 8 of running private argument with this man Salazar, this 
Chicanos had gathered to protest the drafting of “Aztlan citi- ¢ who refused to be reasonable. When Salazar got onto a 
zens” to fight for the US in Vietnam. The police suddenly af routine story like some worthless kid named Ramirez getting 
peared in Laguna Park, with no warning, and “dispers od th beaten to death in a jail-fight, he was likely to come up with al- 
crowd” with a blanket of tear gas, followed up by a Chieag most anything—including a series of hard-hitting news com- 
style mop-up with billyclubs. The crowd fled in panic and an nentaries strongly suggesting that the victim had been beaten 
inflaming hundreds of young spectators who ran the fewhb ek : to ¢ by the jailers. In the summer of 1970 Ruben Salazar 
to Whittier Boulevard and began trashing every store ins a Was warned three times, by the cops, to “tone down his cover- 
Several buildings were burned to the ground; damage w age.” And each time he told them to fuck off. 
timated at somewhere around a million dollars. Three peo ' This was not common knowledge in the community until 
were killed, 60 injured—but the central incident of that Augu Phe was murdered. When he went out to cover the rally 
29th, 1970, rally was the killing of Ruben Salazar. | a Angus afternoon he was still a “Mexican-American jour- 
And six months later, when the National Chicano Moratt nali list.” But by the time his body was carried out of the Silver 
rium Committee felt it was time for another mass rally, the Dollar, he was a stone Chicano martyr. Salazar would have 
called it to “carry on the spirit of Ruben Salazar.” smilec at this irony, but he would not have seen much humor in 
There is irony in this, because Salazar was nobody’s militan the way the story of his death was handled by the cops and the 
He was a professional journalist with ten years of exper ence politicians. Nor would he have been pleased to know that al- 
on a variety of assignments for the neo-liberal Los Anj eles mos immediately after his death his name would become a bat- 
Times. He was a nationally known reporter, winning prizes fo} ile ery, prodding thousands of young Chicanos who had always 
his work in places like Vietnam, Mexico City and the Dominica lisdained “protest” into an undeclared war with the hated 
Republic. Ruben Salazar was a veteran war corresponde ae bu gringo police. 
he had never shed blood under fire. He was good, a S 
seemed to like the work. So he must have been lightly 
when the Times called him back from the war zones, for a: 
and a well-deserved rest covering “local affairs.” 
He focused on the huge barrio just east of city hall. Thi 


AZTLAN! LOVE IT OR LEAVE IT. 
—sign at Chicano rally 


- His paper, the L.A. Times, carried the account of its former 
reign correspondent’s death on its Monday front page: 
“Mexican-American newsman Ruben Salazar was killed by a 
illet-like tear gas shell fired by a sheriff’s deputy into a bar 
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during rioting Saturday in East Los Angeles.” The details feo ere 
hazy, but the new, hastily revised police version was clearl 
constructed to show that Salazar was the victim of a R egr ret 
table Accident which the cops were not aware of until m 
hours later. Sheriff's deputies had cornered an armed matt na 
bar, they said, and when he refused to come out—even a 
“loud warnings” (with a bull horn) “to evacuate”—“the t 7 z 3 
shells were fired and several persons ran out the back door, 

At that time, according to the sheriff’s nervous mouthpi 
Lt. Norman Hamilton, a woman and two men—one carryl 
7.65 automatic pistol—were met by deputies, who bee 


nevita ane when crowds of innocent people allow themselves to 
upulated by a handful of violent, cop-hating anarchists. 
si By State Sunday, however, the sheriffs story had collapsed 
tompletely—in the face of sworn testimony from four men who 
re standing within ten feet of Ruben Salazar when he died in 
Silver Dollar Cafe at 4045 Whittier Boulevard, at least a 
le from Laguna Park. But the real shocker came when these 
n testified that Salazar had been killed—not by snipers or 
ant gunfire—but by a cop with a deadly tear gas bazooka. 
= had no trouble explaining the discrepancy, “They’re 
lying,” he said. “They murdered Salazar and now they’re trying 
them. “I don’t know whether the man with the gun vy over it up. The sheriff already panicked. All he can say is, 
rested on a weapons violation or not,” Hamilton mide | 0 comment.’ He’s ordered every cop in the county to say 
Ruben Salazar was not among those persons who ran out the vo ung to anybody—especially the press. They’ve turned the 
back door. He was lying on the floor, inside, with a a in tL. A. sheriff's station into a fortress. Armed guards all 
his head. But the police didn’t know this, Lieutenant I Hs ary und it.” He laughed. “Shit, the place looks like a prison—but 
explained, because, “they didn’t enter the bar until z th all the cops inside!” 
mately 8 PM, when rumors began circulating that Salazat w “sg Sheriff Peter J. Pitchess refused to talk to me when I called. 
missing,” and “an unidentified man across the street fror om rude aftermath of the Salazar killing had apparently un- 
bar” told a deputy, “I think there’s an injured man in t rpc ged him completely. On Monday he called off a scheduled 
“At this point,” said Hamilton, “deputies knocked dow n the peerence and instead issued a statement, saying: 
door and found the body.” Two and a half hours later at 10:40PM, ° are just too many conflicting stories, some from our own 
the sheriff's office admitted that “the body” was Ruben Salazar, 8, as to what happened. The sheriff wants an opportunity 
“Hamilton could not explain,” said the Times, “why two ac est them before meeting with newsmen.” 
counts of the incident given to the Times by avowed eyewil 
nesses differed from the sheriff’s accounts.” 
For about 24 hours Hamilton clung grimly to his origina 
story—a composite, he said, of firsthand police accounts Ag: 
cording to this version, Ruben Salazar had been “killed by 
rant gunfire ... during the height of a sweep of more an 
people in (Laguna) Park when police ordered everyone to 
perse.” Local TV and radio newscasts offered ice 
tions on this theme—citing reports “still under investi | 
that Salazar had been shot accidentally by careless’ str ret : 
snipers. It was tragic, of course, but tragedies like this 


a 
at 


A 


tndeed. Sheriff Pitchess was not alone in his inability to di- 
st the garbled swill that his office was doling out. The official 
rs sion of the Salazar killing was so crude and illogical—even 
r revisions—that not even the sheriff seemed surprised 
er Be began to fall apart even before Chicano partisans had a 
he nee to attack it. Which they would, of course. The sheriff had 
: sady got wind of what was coming: many eyewitnesses, 
wo: n statements, first-hand accounts—all of them hostile, 

@ history of Chicano complaints against cops in East L.A. 
ot a happy one. “The cops never lose,” Acosta told me, “and 
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they won't lose this one either. They just murdered ‘he * 
guy in the community they were really afraid of, and I pesies 
tee you no cop will ever stand trial for it. Not even 10F 


I ‘or some reason the sheriff failed to mention that his deputies 
had already jailed one of the most prominent Chicano militants 
inthe nation. “Corky” Gonzales had been arrested during Sat- 
} 33 urday’s riot on a variety of charges that the police never really 
a. that. But it was difficult, even for me, to be explained. Gonzales, fleeing the combat zone on a flatbed truck 
I tre rn, 74 ‘illed him deliberately. 1 knew the with 28 others, was arrested first for a traffic violation, then on 
che cops | | et” =F | | eae ot 
18 ici of it, but I was not quite ready to believe they haa _ led eereus charge and finally for suspicion of rob- 
a ll ae +. . because once I believed that, I also had tt bery” when police found $300 in his pocket. Police Inspector 
ee 28% 4 ‘that they are prepared to kill anybody whe J hn Kinsling said it was a Toutine’ booking. Any time we 
eet Ee ne hes tt hem. Even me stop a traffic case and find that there is a weapon in the car and 
ye Nae eho oft mueder I mew him well enough t that its occupants have a sizeable amount of money,” he said, 
acostas Cc ’ a Herc -: : ” 
anil how he could make that charge publicly . . . 1 also ve always book them for suspicion of maa ~ 
a ion ‘ach to be sure he wouldn't try to hang tha Gonzales ridiculed the charge, saying, “Anytime a Mexican is 
can mE wr 3 bullshit on me. So our phone talk naturally sound with more than $100 he’s charged with a felony.” The po- 
Pr eee : and I fell to brooding about it, hung on my ow! ae had originally claimed he SIDE 8 loaded pistol and 
ack wnpleiard that Oscar had told me the truth. _ > than 1000 rounds of SIDRATREANG, alsng with many spent 
On the plane to L.A. I tried to make some kind of a case - aing agin by Wednepasy all san do charges had beer 
n—from my bundle of notes and newschips Pe lropped. As for “robbery,” Gonzales said, “Only a lunatic or a 
either pro or co i] lool could believe that 29 people would rob a place and then 


ati Salazar’s death. By that time at least six repor edly oT . aye 38 
lating to - sc had made sworn statements that differe jum; ona flatbed truck to make their getaway. He had climbed 
reliable witness : aboard the truck with his two children, he said, to get them 


. ) i 1 i h the orig ir al ‘police 
drastically, on several crucial points, wit ‘i away from the cops who were gassing the rally, to which he'd 


sion—which nobody believed anyway. There was somethin) Ba Fert ; rm pate 
ie hing about the sheriff's account of that accident it bee ‘invited as one of the main speakers. The $300, he said, was 
very disturbing nat expense money for himself and his children—for meals in L.A. 
. la ué. > +] 7 1 
ies aan. after the Times hit the streets with the news and three round-trip bus tickets from Denver to L.A. 
. : ‘ ] : ra he " ‘he ’ 4g 
— ses cam eee austere assault ¢ That was the extent of Corky Gonzales’ involvement in 
t-snipers—the she 3 AS ee the Salazar inci | 
ont dissiden s” who had flocked into East Los Angeles tha Ma peetesar saemany and at a assem rma eae iiss 
end, he said, to provoke a disastrous riot in the Mexicans mn onsn&exeePt {Or a rumor on Dhe “os “Angeles lawyers 
\ erica community. He praised his deputies for the élellfiimmmmymer’vine that the robbery charge was only a ruse, a necessary 
zeal they displayed in restoring order to the area within twe 


hold ing action, to set Gonzales up for a “Chicano Seven” con- 

= Bniracy . : at, : 

and a half hours, “thus averting a major holocaust of much ‘Spirac bust—charging that he came from Denver to Los An 
greater proportions.” me — 

Pitchess did not identify any “known dissidents,” but he im 


geles with the intention of causing a riot. 
_ Both Sheriff Pitchess and Los Angeles Police Chief Edward 
sisted that they had committed “hundreds of provocative acts. 


Davis were quick to seize on this theory. It was the perfect tool 
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for this problem: not only would it frighten the local ica 8 w the shriveled Hearst management can still find enough 
and hamstring nationally-known militants like Gonzales, butit ‘gimps, bigots and deranged Papists to staff a rotten paper like 
could also be used to create a sort of “red menace” smokeset Pi en the E Herald. But they manage, somehow . . . and they also man- 
to obscure the nasty realities of the Ruben Salazar killing, age to sell a lot of advertising in the monster. Which means the 
The sheriff fired the first salvo, which earned him a giant ba n- ing is actually being read, and perhaps taken seriously, by 
ner headline in Tuesday's L.A. Times and a heavy pro-police ed- hundreds of thousands of people in America’s second largest 
itorial in Wednesday's Herald-Examiner. Meanwhile, Chief ‘tity. At the top of Wednesday’s editorial page—right next to 
Davis launched a second blast from his listening post = Port the Red Menace warning—was a large cartoon titled “At the 
land, where he had gone to vent his wisdom at the Am rice in Bottom of it All.” It showed a flaming Molotov cocktail crash- 
Legion convention. Davis blamed all the violence, that & Satur: ing through a window, and on the bottom (bottom, get it?) of 
day, on a “hard core group of subversives who infiltrated th he the bottle is a hammer and sickle emblem. The editorial itself 
antiwar rally and turned it into a mob,” which soon ran wilt ij ‘was a faithful echo of the Davis-Pitchess charges: “Many of the 
a frenzy of burning and looting. “Ten months ago,” he & dissidents came here from other cities and states to join agita- 
plained, “the Communist Party in California said it was giving tors in Los Angeles to set off a major riot, which was planned 
up on the blacks to concentrate on the Mexican-Amerieans.”” i advance .. . That the holocaust did not erupt into greater 
Nowhere in the Herald editorial—and nowhere in ¢ ” portions is due to the bravery and tactics of the sheriff's 
statement by the sheriff and the police chief—was head der ties . .. Those arrested should be prosecuted to the fullest 
mention of the name Ruben Salazar. The Herald, in fact, he extent of the law. Precautions must be doubled to prevent a 
been trying to ignore the Salazar story from the very be yin ence of such criminal irresponsibility.” The continued ex- 
ning. Even in Sunday’s first story on the riot—long before any ‘istence of the Hearst Examiner explains a lot about the men- 
“complications” developed—the classic Hearst mentality was ‘tality of Los Angeles—and also, perhaps, about the murder of 
evident in the paper's full-page headline: “East Los Angele Ruben Salazar. 
Peace Rally Explodes in Bloody Violence . . . Man Shot 0 So the only way to go was to reconstruct the whole thing on 
Death; Buildings Looted, Burned.” Salazar’s name appeared the basis of available eyewitness testimony. The police refused 
briefly, in a statement by a spokesman for the L.A. Count Wsay anything at all—especially to the press. The sheriff said 
sheriff's department—a calm and confident assertion that the ie was saving “the truth” for the official coroner’s inquest. 
“veteran reporter” had been shot in Laguna Park, by persons 
unknown, in the midst of a bloody clash between police and mil: _ Meanwhile, evidence was building up that Ruben Salazar had 
itants. So much for Ruben Salazar. been murdered—either deliberately or for no reason at all. The 
And so much for the Los Angeles ee n most damaging anti-cop testimony thus far had come from 
uinely rotten newspaper that claims the largest cireulatic Guillermo Restrepo, a 28-year-old reporter and newscaster for 
any afternoon daily in America. As one of the few remainin; KMEX-TV, who was covering the “riot” with Salazar that af- 
Hearst organs, it serves a perverted purpose in its nie aS ternoon, and who had gone with him into the Silver Dollar Cafe 
monument to everything cheap, corrupt and vicious in’ 1e i; 0 take a leak and drink a quick beer before we went back to 
realm of journalistic possibility. It is hard to understand, in fact the station to put the story together.” Restrepo’s testimony 


- 
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was solid enough on its own to cast a filthy shadow on the or ig ate College. Ruiz was on assignment for La Raza that day 
inal police version, but when he produced two more eyewit when the rally turned into a street war with police. He and Joe 
nesses who told exactly the same story, the sheriff abandoned “Razo—a 33-year-old law student with an M.A. in psychology— 
all hope and sent his scriptwriters back to the sty. were following the action along Whittier Boulevard when they 

Guillermo Restrepo is well known in East L.A.—a familiar noticed a task force of sheriff's deputies preparing to assault 
figure to every Chicano who owns a TV set. Restrepo is the out the Silver Dollar Cafe. 
front public face of KMEX-TV news . . . and Ruben Salazai - Their accounts of what happened there—along with Ruiz’s 
until August 29, 1970, was the man behind the news—the edi- ‘ hotos—were published in La Raza three days after the sher- 
tor. ts office said Salazar had been killed a mile away in Laguna 

They worked well together, and on that Saturday when th B by snipers and/or “errant gunfire.” 

Chicano “peace rally” turned into a Watts-style street riot, both ~The Razaspread wasa bombshell. The photos weren’t much 
Salazar and Restrepo decided that it might be wise if Ree individually, but together—along with Ruiz/Razo testimony— 
strepo—a native Colombian—brought two of his friends (also ‘the showed that the cops were still lying when they came up 
Colombians) to help out as spotters and de facto bodyguards, y ith their second (revised) version of the Salazar killing. 

Their names were Gustavo Garcia, age 30, and Hector Fabid It also verified the Restrepo-Garcia-Franco testimony, 
Franco, also 30. Both men appear in a photograph (taken sec which had already shot down the original police version by es- 
onds before Salazar was killed) of a sheriff's deputy pointing zs : ing, beyond any doubt, that Ruben Salazar had been 
shotgun at the front door of the Silver Dollar Cafe. Garcia is the k lied, by a deputy sheriff, in the Silver Dollar Cafe. They were 
man right in front of the gun. When the picture was taken} ne rtain of that, but no more. They were puzzled, they said, 
had just asked the cop what was going on, and the cop had just. when the cops appeared with guns and began threatening 
told him to get back inside the bar if he didn’t want to be ht, them. But they decided to leave anyway—by the back door, 

The sheriff’s office was not aware of this photo until three since the cops wouldn't let anybody out of the front—and that 
days after it was taken—along with a dozen others—by two as when the shooting started, less than 30 seconds after Gar- 
more eyewitnesses, who also happened to be editors of La was photographed in front of that shotgun barrel on the 
Raza, a militant Chicano newspaper that calls itself “the voice : a 
of the East L.A. barrio.” (Actually, it is one of several: The ‘The weakness in the Restrepo-Garcia-Franco testimony was 
Brown Berets publish a monthly tabloid called La Causa, The 0 obvious that not even the cops could miss it. They knew 
National La Raza Law Students’ Association has its own lothing beyond what had happened inside the Silver Dollar at 
monthly—Justicia O! The Socialist Workers Party covers the e time of Salazar’s death. There was no way they could have 
barrio with The Militant and the East L.A. Welfare Rights Or- nown what was happening outside, or why the cops started 
ganization has its own tabloid—La Causa de los Pobres. There shooting. 
is also Con Safos—a quarterly review of Chicano Art and Lit- The explanation came almost instantly from the sheriff's 
erature.) pffice—once again from Lt. Hamilton. The police had received 

The photographs were taken by Raul Ruiz, a 28-year-0 ld an “anonymous report,” he said, that “a man with a gun” was in- 
teacher of Latin American studies at San Fernando Valle ‘side the Silver Dollar Cafe. This was the extent of their “prob- 
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able cause,” their reason for doing what they did. These ac ‘ions, 
according to Hamilton, consisted of “sending several deputies” 
to deal with the problem. .. and they did so by stationing them- 
selves in front of the Silver Dollar and issuing “a loud wa ning” 
with a bullhorn calling all those inside to come outside with 
their hands above their heads. 

There was no response, Hamilton said, so a deputy then fired 
two tear gas projectiles into the bar through the front doo A 
this point two men and a woman fled out the back and one of the 
men was relieved by waiting deputies of a 7.65 caliber pistol 
He was not arrested—not even detained—and at that 001 ita 
deputy fired two more tear gas projectiles through the fro at 
door of the place. 

Again there was no response, and after a 15-minute wait one 
of the braver deputies crept up and skillfully slammed the front 
door—without entering, Hamilton added. The only person who 
actually entered the bar, according to the police version, Was 
the owner, Pete Hernandez, who showed up about half anh our 
after the shooting and asked if he could go inside and get his 
rifle. S 

Why not? said the cops, so Hernandez went in the back loor 
and got his rifle out of the rear storeroom—about 50 feet away 
from where Ruben Salazar’s body lay in a fog of rancid CS gas, 

Then, for the next two hours, some two dozen s oriff's 
deputies cordoned off the street in front of the Silver D ollar’s 


Los Angeles sheriff’s department had put every available man 
‘on the streets in a vain attempt to control the mass looting and 
arson by angry mobs . . . but somehow, with the riots still run- 
ning in high gear, at least a dozen deputies from the elite Spe- 
tial Enforcement Bureau (read TAC Squad) are instantly 
available in response to an “anonymous report” that “a man 
with a gun” is holed up, for some reason, in an otherwise quiet 
cafe more than ten blocks away from the vortex of the actual ri- 
‘They swoop down on the place and confront several men try- 
‘ing to leave. They threaten to kill these men—but make no at- 
tempt to either arrest or search them—and force them all back 
inside. Then they use a bullhorn to warn everybody inside to 
tome out with their hands up, And then, almost instantly after 
Giving the warning, they fire—through the open front door of 
the place and from a distance of no more than 10 feet—two 
highpowered tear gas projectiles designed “for use against bar- 
vicaded criminals” and capable of piercing a one-inch pine board 
at 300 feet. 

‘Then, when a man carrying an automatic pistol tries to flee 
out the back door, they take his gun and tell him to get lost. 
Finally, after firing two more gas bombs through the front 
door, they seal the place up—without ever entering it—and 
‘stand around outside for the next two hours, blocking a main 
boulevard and attracting a large crowd. After two hours of 


front door. This naturally attracted a crowd of curious | Chi thi s madness, they “hear a rumor’ ‘—again from an anonymous 
canos, not all of them friendly—and one, an 18-year-old girl, ‘source—that there might be an injured man inside the bar 


was shot in the leg with the same kind of tear gas bazooka that 
had blown Ruben Salazar’s head apart. 


they sealed off two hours ago. So they “break down the door’ 
and find the body of an eminent journalist—the only Chicano 
‘in East L.A.,” according to Acosta, “that the cops were really 
g ifraid of.” 

Incredible as it seems, the sheriff decided to stick with this 
story—despite a growing body of eyewitness accounts that 
‘contradict the police version of “probable cause.” The police say 
they went to the Silver Dollar Cafe to arrest that “man with a 


= 


This is a fascinating tale ...and perhaps the most int resting 
thing about it is that it makes no sense at all, not even to a per- 
son willing to accept it as the absolute truth. But who could pos- 
sibly believe it? Here, in the middle of a terrible riot in ak ostile 
ghetto with a Chicano population of more than a million, the 
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gun.” But eight days after the killing they were still trying to ‘that he had been right in the middle of things. His testimony at 
locate the source of this fatal tip. the inquest sounded perfectly logical and so finely informed 
that it was hard to understand how such a prominent extro- 
ad witness could possibly have escaped being quoted—or 
at least mentioned—by the dozens of newsmen, investigators 
and assorted tipsters with access to the Salazar story. Lopez’ 
one name had not even been mentioned by the sheriff's office, which 
with a revolver and one carrying a rifle in the port arms could have saved itself a lot of unnecessary public grief by even 
position—go into the Silver Dollar shortly before Salazar was ing that they had a witness as valuable as Manuel Lopez. 
killed. Lopez quickly “motioned to” the sheriff’s officers sta- They had not been reluctant to display their other two 
tioned nearby, he said, and they responded by parking a patrol “friendly” witnesses—neither of whom had seen any “men with 
car directly across the six-lane boulevard from the Silver Dol- Buns,” but they both backed the Lopez version of the actual 
lar’s front door. Then using a loud bullhorn, the deputies g; noting sequence. Or at least they backed it until the cops pro- 
two distinct warnings for everybody in the bar to “throw o1 duced Lopez. Then the other two witnesses refused to testify at. 
their weapons and come out with their hands over their he: is. the coroner’s inquest and one of them admitted that his real 
Then, after a five- or ten-minute wait, Lopez said, three name was David Ross Ricci, although the police had introduced 
rounds of tear gas were fired at the bar, with one projectile him originally as “Rick Ward.” 
glancing off the front doorway and two whooshing through 4 ] 
black curtain that was hanging a couple of feet back from th 
open doorway. It was too dark to see what was happening in- 


Two weeks later at the coroner’s inquest, the sheriff's key 
witness on this critical point mysteriously appeared. He was a 
50-year-old man named Manuel Lopez who claimed all ered 
for the tip with his tale of having seen two armed men—or 


The Salazar inquest rumbled on for 16 days, attracting large 
crowds and live TV coverage from start to finish. (In a rare 
side the bar, Lopez added. demonstration of non-profit unity, all seven local TV stations 

By his own admission at the inquest, Lopez’ behavior ont ne formed a combine of sorts, assigning the coverage on a rotating 
afternoon of Saturday, August 29th, was somewhat singular. tas 3, so that each day’s proceedings appeared on a different 
When the riot broke out and mobs began looting and burning, channel.) The L.A. Times coverage—by Paul Houston and 
Mr. Lopez took off his shirt, donned a fluorescent red hv ati g ye Smith—was so complete and often so rife with personal 
vest and stationed himself in the middle of Whittier os | intensity that the collected Smith/Houston file reads like a 
as a volunteer cop. He played the role with such zeal and ff finely-detailed non-fiction novel. Read separately, the articles 
energy that by nightfall he found himself famous. At the a : are merely good journalism. But as a document, arranged 
of the violence he was seen dragging a bus bench into the mid > mnologically, the file is more than the sum of its parts. The 
dle of the boulevard in order to block all traffic and divert it off ain theme seems to emerge almost reluctantly, as both re- 
to side streets. He was also seen herding bystanders away from . rters are driven to the obvious conclusion that the sheriff, 
a burning furniture store . . . and later, when the riot-action along with his deputies and all his official allies, have been lying 
seemed over, he was observed directing a group of sheriff's allalong. This is never actually stated, but the evidence is over- 
deputies toward the Silver Dollar Cafe. whelming. 

Indeed, there was no arguing with his claim two weeks later _ A coroner’s inquest is not a trial. Its purpose is to determine 
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the circumstances surrounding a person’s death—not who 
might have killed him, or why. If the circumstances indicate 
foul play, the next step is up to the D.A. In California a corone i 
jury can reach only two possible verdicts: That the death w quests might appear to be a waste of time.” 

“accidental,” or that it was “at the hands of another.” And inth he Af Deroek later, District Attorney Evelle Younger—a staunch 
Salazar case, the sheriff and his allies needed a verdict of “s Law & Order man—announced that he had reviewed the case 
dental.” Anything else would leave the case open—not ai 0 and decided that “no criminal charge is justified,” despite the 
the possibility of a murder or manslaughter trial for the deput: ing fact two of the three jurors who had voted for the 
Tom Wilson, who finally admitted firing the death weapon; t m at by accident” verdict were now saying they had made a 
also to the threat of a million-dollar negligence lawsuit ag vain mistake. 

the County by Salazar’s widow. - But by that time nobody really gave a damn. The Chicano 

The verdict finally hinged on whether or not the jury could ¢ommunity had lost faith in the inquest about midway through 
believe Wilson’s testimony that he fired into the Silver Dolle = the second day, and all the rest of the testimony only reinforced 
at the ceiling—in order to ricochet a tear gas shell into the rear their anger at what most considered an evil whitewash. When 
of the bar and force the armed stranger inside to come out the the D.A. announced that no charges would be filed against Wil- 
front door. But somehow Ruben Salazar had managed to get his son, several of the more moderate Chicano spokesmen called 
head in the way of that carefully aimed shell. Wilson had never for a federal investigation. The militants called for an uprising. 
been able to figure out, he said, what went wrong. And the cops said nothing at all. 

Nor could he figure out how Raul Ruiz had managed to “doc- 
tor” those photographs that made it look like he and at least or é 
other deputy were aiming their weapons straight into the Sil Settled beyond any reasonable doubt. Ruben Salazar couldn't 
ver Dollar, pointing them directly at people’s heads. Ruiz had possibly have been the victim of a conscious, high-level cop con- 
no trouble explaining it. His testimony at the inquest was1 0 Spiracy to get rid of him by staging an “accidental death.” The 
different than the story he had told me just a few days after the incredible tale of half-mad stupidity and dangerous incompe- 
murder. And when the inquest was over there was nothing tence on every level of the law enforcement establishment was 
in the 2025 pages of testimony—from 61 witnesses and 204 perhaps the most valuable thing to come out of the inquest. No- 
exhibits—to cast any serious doubt on the “Chicano Eyewit- body who heard that testimony could believe that the Los An- 
ness Report” that Ruiz wrote for La Raza when the sheriff was geles County sheriff's department is capable of pulling off a 
still maintaining that Salazar had been killed by “errant gun- delicate job like killing a newsman on purpose. Their handling 
fire” during the violence at Laguna Park. ofthe Salazar case—from the day of his death all the way to the 

The inquest ended with a split verdict. Smith’s lead para- end of the inquest—raised serious doubts about the wisdom of 
graph in the October 6th Times read like an obituary: “Mondé y allowing cops to walk around loose on the street. A geek who 
the inquest into the death of newsman Ruben Salazar ended. tant hit a 20 foot wide ceiling is not what you need, these days, 
The 16-day inquiry, by far the longest and costliest such affair to pull off a nice clean first-degree murder. 
in county history, concluded with a verdict that confuses many, But premeditation is only necessary to a charge of first de- 


$atisfies few and means little. The coroner's jury came up with 
two verdicts: death was ‘at the hands of another person’ (four 
juro sn and death was by ‘accident’ (three jurors). Thus, in- 


























There was one crucial question, however, that the inquest 
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served—for a lot of reasons, but mainly because he happened to 
bein their way when they had to do their duty. His death was 
unfortunate, but if they had to doit all over again they wouldn't 
change a note. 
are treacherous concepts, and no doubt there are courts i in thi This is the point they want to make. It is a local variation on 
country where it might be argued successfully that a cop has @ the standard Mitchell-Agnew theme: Don't fuck around, boy— 
“lawful” right to fire a deadly tear gas bazooka point-blar re r c nd if you want to hang around with people who do, don’t be 
a crowd of innocent people on the basis of some unfoundec surprised when the bill comes due—whistling in through the 
picion that one of them might be armed. It might also be ary turtains of some darkened barroom on a sunny afternoon when 
that this kind of crazed and murderous assault can be a the cops decide to make an example of somebody. 
plished without “malice aforethought.” | 
Maybe so. Maybe Ruben Salazar’s death can be le i _ The night before I left town I stopped by Acosta’s place with 
missed as a “police accident,” or as the result of ‘official n Guillermo Restrepo. I had been there earlier, but the air was 
gence.” Most middle-class, white-dominated Une Id extremely heavy. As always, on stories like this, some of the 


gree murder. The Salazar killing was a second-degree jo 
the terms of Section 187 of the California Penal Code andin 
political context of East Los Angeles in 1970, Ruben § 
was killed “unlawfully” and “with malice aforethought.” Th Th e 


—_ 


probably accept the idea. Why, after all, would a i troops were getting nervous about The Stranger Hanging 
young police officer deliberately kill an innocent by: ste oni Arour d. I was standing in the kitchen watching Frank put 
Not even Ruben Salazar—ten seconds before his death—could some tacos together and wondering when he was going to start 


believe that he was about to have his head blown off by a _ waving the butcher knife in my face and yelling about the time 
no reason at all. When Gustavo Garcia warned him tl ha t! ee 1 Maced him on my porch in Colorado (that had been six months 
cops outside were about to shoot, Salazar said, “That's 1 i earlier, at the end of a very long night during which we had all 


ble; we’re not doing anything.” Then he stood up and ca uh ad ‘consumed a large quantity of cactus products; and when he 
tear gas bomb in his left temple. started waving a hatchet around I’d figured Mace was the only 
The malignant reality of Ruben Salazar’s death is that he was answer . .. which turned him to jelly for about 45 minutes, and 


murdered by angry cops for no reason at all—and thatthe when he finally came around he said, “If I ever see you in East 
sheriff's department was and still is prepared to dei : Los Angeles, man, you’re gonna wish you never heard the word 
murder on grounds that it was entirely justified. Sala ae a $ Mace,’ because I’m gonna carve it all over your fuckin body.”) 
killed, they say, because he happened to be ina wands w a 2 | _ So I was not entirely at ease watching Frank chop ham- 
lice thought there was also a “man with a gun.” They gave him burger on a meat block in the middle of East L.A. He hadn’t 
a chance, they say, by means ofa bullhorn warning. . -and.w = the Mace, not yet, but I knew we would get to it 
he didn’t come out with his hands up, they had no choice b sooner or later... and I’m sure we would have, except that sud- 
fire a tear gas bazooka into the bar . . . and his head ein énly out in the living room some geek was screaming: “What 
way. Tough luck. But what was he deine in that place, a the he hell is this goddamn gabacho pig writer doing here? Are we 
Lounging around a noisy Chicano bar in the middle of aca fuck in crazy to be letting him hear all this shit? Jesus, he’s 
munist riot? hes ard enough to put every one of us away for five years!” 
What the cops are saying is that Salazar got what he 3 Longer than that, I thought. And at that point I stopped wor- 
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rying about Frank. A firestorm was brewing in the 1 “They know,” said Restrepo. He lit a cigarette as we went 
room—between me and the door—so I decided it was a ba k inside. “Listen,” he said, “I get about fifteen telephone 
time to drift around the corner and meet Restrepo at the C Ca alls eorty day from people who want to tell me stories about 
oca. Frank gave me a big smile as I left. at the police have done to them—terrible stories. I’ve been 
aring them for a year and a half, every goddamn day—and 
A man police say preyed on elderly women was charged Th ne funny thing is, I never used to believe these people. Not 
day with one count of murder and 12 of robbery. F izier Da :: “con pletely. I didn’t think they were lying, just exaggerating.” 
Wayne Brown, 44, a 6-foot, 2-inch, 230-pound forr a Bf paused, glancing around the room, but nobody spoke. Re- 
Angeles county sheriff's deputy, was arraigned in the 9 ) pre is not entirely trusted in these quarters; he is part of the 
Hall of Justice courtroom where he once worked as af ablishment—like his friend, Ruben Salazar, who bridged 
Police had long been seeking a man who befrioniod 2 eld hat gap the hard way. 
women at bus stops and later attacked and robbed th n Ba ever since Ruben,” Restrepo continued, “I believe these 
dence against Brown included possessions taken from ct : s. They’re true! I realize that, now—but what can I do?” 
of strong-arm robberies and fownd in his home. fe shrugged nervously aware that he was talking to people 
L.A. Times 3/5 ho had made that discovery a long time ago. “Just the other 
tight .’ he said, “I got a call from a man who said the cops killed 
Pecinsin in the yail. He was a homosexual, a young Chicano, 
3 nok ody political—and the police report said he hung himself in 
; oad s cell. Suicide. So I checked it out. And, man, it made me sick. 
ay is guy’s body was all bruises, black and blue marks all over 
mim—and right across his forehead he had 16 fresh stitches. 
__ “The police report said he tried to escape so they had to dom- 
2 him. They got him sewed up at the hospital, but when 
ey eibok him to yail, the warden or yailer or whatever they call 
Pestacd wouldn’t accept him, because he was bleeding so 
bad. So they took him back to the hospital and got a doctor to 
se 1 Some paper saying he was OK to be put in the yail. But 
damn thing!” We had all gone out in the yard to stare ung y had to carry him. And the next day they took a picture of 
monster. There was no way to ignore it. The noise 1 | m Shecwing from the end of the top bunk with his own shirt 
enough, but the probing searchlight was such an olivia 18 os ed around his neck. 
rageous harassment that it was hard to understand how e 5 ‘ a believe that? Not me. But you tell me—what can I do? 
cop could explain it away as anything but deliberate n pido I look for the truth? Who can I ask? The sheriff? 
and provocation. | Goddamn, I can’t go on the air with a story about how the cops 
“Now tell me,” said Acosta. “Why are they doing a th } kill 2d a guy in the yail unless I know something for proof! 
this? Why? You think they don’t know what effect it hasbatl sus Christ, we all know. But just to know is not enough. You 
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Several hours later we came back. Guillermo wanted to t ie * 
to Oscar about putting pressure on the KMEX-TV mai 
ment to keep him (Restrepo) on the air. “They want to g 
of me,” he explained. “They started the pressure the ‘an at 
Ruben was killed—the next fuckin day!” 

We were sitting on the floor in the living room. Outaides 0 ver Me 
head, the police helicopter was looping around in the sky ak 
Whittier Boulevard, sweeping the neighborhood with a gia 
searchlight beam that revealed nothing—and served no pu | 
pose except to drive the Chicanos below into a seething ra 
“Those sons of bitches!” Acosta muttered. “Look at that gc 
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understand that? You see why I never made that story on 
TV?” 

Acosta nodded. As a lawyer, he understood perfectly that ey- 
idence is necessary—on the air and in print, as well as in the 
courtroom. But Frank was not convinced. He was sipping from 
a quart of sweet Key Largo wine, and in fact he didn’t even 
know who Restrepo was. “Sorry, man,” he’d said earlier. “But I 
don’t watch the news on TV.” 

Acosta winced. He watches and reads everything. But most — 
of the people around him think The News—on the TV or radio 
or newspapers or wherever—is just another rotten gabacho 
trick. Just another bad shuck, like the others. “The news,” to 
them, is pure propaganda—paid for by the advertisers. “Who 
pays the bill for that bullshit?” they ask, “Who’s behind it?” 


Governor's personal ambassador to the whole Chicano commu- 
‘nity. But, as usual, Reagan’s solution is part of the problem. Vil- 
lanueva is overwhelmingly despised by the very people Reagan 
Says he’s “trying to reach.” He is the classic vendido. “Let’s face 
‘it,” says a Chicano journalist not usually identified with the mil- 
‘itants, “Danny is a goddamn pig. Ruben Salazar told me that. 
You know KMEX used to be a good news station for Chicanos. 
Ruben was the one who did that, and Danny was afraid to in- 
terfere. But within 24 hours after Ruben was murdered, Vil- 
lanueva started tearing up the news department. He wouldn’t 
even let Restrepo show films of the cops gassing people in La- 
guna Park, the day after Ruben died! Now he’s trying to get rid 
of Restrepo, cut the balls off the news and turn KMEX-TV 
ack into a safe Tio Taco station. Shit! And he’s getting away 
with it.” 
_ The total castration of KMEX-TV would be a crippling blow 
to the Movement. A major media voice can be an invaluable 
Mobilizing tool, particularly in the vast urban sprawl of Los 
Angeles. All it takes is a sympathetic news director with 
enough leverage and personal integrity to deal with the news 
on his own terms. The man who hired Ruben Salazar, former 
‘station director Joe Rank, considered him valuable enough to 
out-bid the blue-chip Los Angeles Times for the services of one 
of that paper’s ranking stars—so nobody argued when Salazar 
demanded absolute independence for his KMEX news opera- 
tion. But with Salazar dead, the station’s Anglo ownership 
_ swiftly to regain control of the leaderless news opera- 
_ Guillermo Restrepo, Salazar’s heir apparent, suddenly dis- 
tovered that he had no leverage at all. He was muscled into a 
Straight newscaster’s role. He was no longer free to investigate 
any story that he felt was important. . . . If the Chicano Mora- 
torium Committee called a press conference to explain why 
they were organizing a mass rally against “police brutality,” for 
instance, Restrepo had to get permission to cover it. And Chi- 




































Who indeed? Both sides seem convinced that the “rea 
enemy” is a vicious conspiracy of some kind. The Anglo power 
structure keeps telling itself that “the Mexican problem” is re- 
ally the work of a small organization of well-trained Communist 
agitators, working 25 hours a day to transform East L.A. into: 
wasteland of constant violence—mobs of drug-crazed Chicanos 
prowling the streets at all times, terrorizing the merchants, 
hurling firebombs into banks, looting stores, sacking offices and 
massing now and then, armed with Chinese sten pistols, for all 
out assaults on the local sheriff’s fortress. : 

A year ago this grim vision would have been a bad joke, the 
crude ravings of some paranoid hysterical Bircher. But thing 8 
are different now; the mood of the barrio is changing so fast 
that not even the most militant of the young Chicano activists: 
claim to know what’s really happening. The only thing every- 
body agrees on is that the mood is getting ugly, the level of ten- 
sion is still escalating. The direction of the drift is obvious, 
Even Gov. Reagan is worried about it. He recently named 
Danny Villanueva, one-time kicking specialist for the Los An 
geles Rams and now general manager of KMEX-TYV, as the 
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cano activists soon learned that a two-minute news feature on Rudy and Frank went outside to deal with the brothers. 
KMEX was crucial to the success of a mass rally, because TY Oscar and Guillermo went back to politics—while I listened, 
was the only way to reach a mass Chicano audience in a hurry. Sensing a downhill drift on all fronts. Nothing was going right. 
And no other TV station in L.A. was interested in any kind The jury was still out on Corky’s case, but Acosta was not opti- 
Chicano news except riots. ' mist ic. He was also expecting a decision on his Grand Jury chal- 
“Losing Ruben was a goddamn disaster for the Mover ent,’ 2 in the “Biltmore Six” case, “We’ll probably lose that one, 
Acosta said recently. “He wasn’t really with us, but at le >,” "he said. “The bastards think they have us on the run now; 
was interested. Hell, the truth is I never really liked tied “al | ne y think we’re demoralized—so they'll keep the pressure on, 
But he was the only journalist in L.A. with real influence i ) keep i gnshing. ” He shrugged. “And maybe they’re right. Shit. 
would come to a press conference in the barrio. That’s the trt 1m tired of arguing with them. How long do they expect me to 
Hell, the only way we can get those bastards to listen tousis Keep coming down to their goddamn courthouse and begging 
renting a fancy hotel lounge over there in West Hollywood or for justice? I’m tired of that shit. We’re all tired.” He shook his 
some bullshit place like that—where they can feel comfortable— head slowly then ripped the poptop out of a Budweiser that 
and hold our press conference there. With free coffee and R dy brought in from the kitchen. “This legal bullshit ain’t 
snacks for the press. But even then, about half the shitheads m: in it,” he went on. “The way it looks now, I think we're just 
won't come unless we serve free booze, too. Shit! Do you know about finished with that game. You know at the noon recess 
what that costs?” bday I had to keep a bunch of these goddamn batos locos from 
stomping the D.A. Christ! That would fuck me for good. They'll 
This was the tone of our conversation that night whe Send me to the goddamn pen for hiring thugs to assault the 
Guillermo and I went over to Oscar’s pad for a beer and 80 ne prosecutor!” He shook his head again. “Frankly, I think the 
talk about politics. The place was unnaturally quiet. No — whole thing is out of control. God only knows where it’s head- 
no grass, no bad-mouth bato loco types hunkered down on th y, but I know it’s going to be heavy, I think maybe the real 
pallets in the front room. It was the first time I'd seen the p tis about to come down.” 
when it didn’t look like a staging area for some kind of hellis 
confrontation that might erupt at any moment. 
But tonight it was deadly quiet. The only interruption was @ 


9 was no need to ask what he meant by “heavy shit.” 
3 e barrio is already plagued by sporadic fire-bombings, ex- 
sudden pounding on the door and voices shouting: “Hey, man Pplosions, shootings and minor violence of all kinds. But the 
open up. I got some brothers with me!” Rudy hurried to the ‘ ops see nothing “political” in these incidents. Just before I left 
door and peered out through the tiny eyewindow. T en he town I talked on the phone with a lieutenant at the East L.A. 
stepped back and shook his head emphatically. “It’s some gu ys ¥a leriff’s office. He was anxious to assure me that the area was 
from the project,” he told Oscar. “I know them, but they're¢ totally pacified. “You have to remember,” he said, “that this 
fucked up.” has always been a high-crime area. We have a lot of trouble 

“God damn it,” Acosta muttered. “That’s the last thing I With teen-age gangs, and it’s getting worse. Now they’re all 
need tonight. Get rid of them. Tell them I have to be in court to- running around with .22 rifles and handguns, looking for fights 
morrow. Jesus! I have to get some sleep!” th each other. I guess you could say they’re sort of like the 
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Blackstone Rangers in Chicago, except that our gangs are 
younger.” 

“But they’re not into politics like the black gangs in 
Chicago?” I asked. 

“Are you kidding?” he replied. “The only political thing the 
Blackstone Rangers ever did was con somebody out of a federal 
grant for a lot of money.” 

I asked him about some of the stories I’d heard about bomb- 
ings, etc. But he quickly dismissed them as rumors. Then, dur- 
ing the next half hour of random talking about things that had 
happened in the past few weeks, he mentioned one dynamiting 
and a building burned down at East Los Angeles College, and 
also the firebombing of a local vendido politician’s real estate of- 
fice. “But they hit the wrong guy,” the Lt. said with a chuckle. 
“They bombed another realtor who happened to have the same 
name as the guy they were after.” 

“Que malo,” I mumbled, lapsing into my own dialect. “But 
aside from all that, you people don’t see real trouble brewing? 
What about these rallies that keep turning into riots?” 

“Tt’s always the same bunch of troublemakers,” he explained. 
“They take a crowd that’s gathered for other reasons, and then 
they subvert it.” 

“But that last rally was called to protest police brutality,” I 
said. “And then it turned into a riot. I saw the films—60 or 60 
police cars lined up bumper to bumper on Whittier Boulevard, 
deputies firing shotguns into the crowd. .. .” 

“That was necessary,” he replied. “That mob was out of con- 
trol. They attacked us.” 

“IT know,” I said. 

“And let me tell you something else,” he went on. “That rally 
wasn’t really about ‘police brutality.’ The guy who organized it, 
Rosalio Munoz, told me he was just using that slogan to get peo- 
ple out to the park.” 

“Well, you know how they are,” I said. Then I asked him if 
he could give me the names of any Chicano leaders I should 
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talk to if I decided to write an article about the scene in East 
L.A. 

“Well, there’s Congressman Roybal,” he said. “And that real 
estate man I told you about...” 

“The one who got fire-bombed?” 

“Oh no,” he replied. “The other guy—the one they intended 
to firebomb.” 

“OK,” I said. “I'll write those names down. And I guess if I 
decide to look around the barrio you guys could help me out, 
right? Is it safe to walk around out there, with all these gangs 
running around shooting at each other?” 

“No problem,” he said. “We'll even let you ride around in a 
radio car with some of the officers.” 

I said that would be fine. What better way, after all, to get the 
inside story? Just spend a few days touring the barrio in a cop 
car. Particularly right now, with everything calm and peaceful. 

“We see no evidence of any political tension,” the Lt. had told 
me. “We have a great deal of community support.” He chuckled. 
“And we also have a very active intelligence bureau.” 

“That’s good,” I said. “Well, I have to hang up now, or I'll miss 
my plane.” 

“Oh, then you’ve decided to do the story? When will you be in 
town?” 

“I’ve been here for two weeks,” I said. “My plane leaves in 
ten minutes.” 

“But I thought you said you were calling from San Fran- 
cisco,” he said. 

“T did,” I said. “But I was lying.” (click) 


It was definitely time to leave. The last loose end in the 
Salazar case had been knotted up that morning when the jury 
came back with a “guilty” verdict for Corky Gonzales. He was 
sentenced to “40 days and 40 nights” in the L.A. County jail for 
possession of a loaded revolver on the day of Salazar’s death. 
“We'll appeal,” said Acosta, “but for political purposes this case 
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is finished. Nobody’s worried about Corky surviving 40 days in 
jail. We wanted to confront the gabacho court system with a 
man the whole Chicano community knew was technically inno- 
cent, then let them draw their own conclusions about the ver- 
dict. ~ 
“Hell, we never denied that somebody had a loaded pistol in 
that truck. But it wasn’t Corky. He wouldn’t dare carry a god- 
damn gun around with him. He’s a leader. He doesn’t have t 7 
carry a gun for the same goddamn reason Nixon doesn’t.” — 4 

Acosta had not stressed that point in the courtroom, for fear 
of alarming the jury and inflaming the gringo press. : 
mention the cops. Why give them the same kind of flimsy aX 
cuse to shoot at Gonzales that they already used to justify 
shooting Ruben Salazar? ' 

Corky merely shrugged at the verdict. At 42, he has sp nt 
half his life gouging Justice out of The Man, and now he views 
the Anglo court system with the quiet sort of fatalistic hur or 
that Acosta hasn't learned yet. But Oscar is getting there fast. 


YL LO 
_~* 


The week of April Fools Day, 1971, was a colossal bummer for 


ae 
him; a series of bad jolts and setbacks that seemed to confirt 
all his worst suspicions. 


. 


Two days after Corky’s conviction, Superior Court Judge 


oj 


Arthur Alarcon—a prominent Mexican-American jurist- 


rejected Acosta’s carefully-constructed motion to quash the 
“Biltmore Six” indictments because of “sub-conscious, institu- 
tional racism” in the Grand Jury system. This effort had taken 


almost a year of hard work, much of it done by Chicano law stu- 
dents who reacted to the verdict with a bitterness mé 
Acosta’s. 

Then, later that same week, the Los Angeles Board 0 Su 


. ies, 
several policemen recently indicted “for accidentally” killing 


two Mexican nationals—a case known in East L.A. as “the mur- 
der of the Sanchez brothers.” It was a case of mistaken identity, 
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pervisors voted to use public funds to pay all legal expenses for 
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the cops explained. They had somehow been given the wrong 
address of an apartment where they thought “two Mexican 
fugitives” were holed up, so they hammered on the door and 
shouted a warning to “come out of there with your hands over 
your head or we’ll come in shooting.” Nobody came out, so the 
cops went in shooting to kill. 

But how could they have known that they’d attacked the 
wrong apartment? And how could they have known that nei- 
ther one of the Sanchez brothers understood English? Even 
Mayor Sam Yorty and Police Chief Ed Davis admitted that the 
_ killings had been very unfortunate. But when the Federal 

D.A. brought charges against the cops, both Yorty and Davis 

were publicly outraged. They both called press conferences 
_and went on the air to denounce the indictments—in language 

that strangely echoed the American Legion outcry when Lt. 
Calley was charged with murdering women and children at 
My Lai. 

The Yorty/Davis tirades were so gross that a District Court 
judge finally issued a “gag order” to keep them quiet until the 
case comes to trial. But they had already said enough to whip 

_ the whole barrio into a rage at the idea that Chicano tax dollars 
‘might be used to defend some “mad dog cops” who frankly ad- 
mitted killing two Mexican nationals. It sounded like a replay of 
_ the Salazar bullshit: same style, same excuse, same result—but 
this time with different names, and blood on a different floor. 
“They'll put me in jail if I won’t pay taxes,” said a young Chi- 
cano watching a soccer game at a local playground, “then they 
take my tax money and use it defend some killer pig. Hell, what 
if they had come to my address by mistake? I’d be dead as hell 
right now.” 

There was a lot of talk in the barrio about “drawing some pig 
blood for a change” if the Supervisors actually voted to use tax 
funds to defend the accused cops. A few people actually called 
City Hall and mumbled anonymous threats in the name of the 
“Chicano Liberation Front.” But the Supervisors hung tough. 
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They voted on Thursday, and by noon the news was out: the 
city would pick up the tab. . 


At 5:15 PM on Thursday afternoon the Los Angeles City H 
was rocked by a dynamite blast. A bomb had been plant din 
one of the downstairs restrooms. Nobody was hurt, and t 
damage was officially described as “minor.” About $5000 w 
they said—small potatoes, compared to the bomb pas nlew a 
wall out of the District Attorney’s office last fall after S 
died. 

When I called the sheriff’s office to ask about the explosio 
they said they couldn’t talk about it. City Hall was out oft 
jurisdiction. But they were more than willing to talk w 
asked if it was true that the bomb had been the work of list Sh 
eano Liberation Front. 

“Where'd you hear that?” 

“From the City News Service.” 

“Yeah, it’s true,” he said. “Some woman called up — 
was done in memory of the Sanchez brothers, by the ¢ 
Liberation Front. We’ve heard about those guys. What d lo. 
know about them?” 

“Nothing,” I said. “That’s why I called the sheriff. I thought 
your intelligence network might know something.” 

“Sure they do,” he said quickly. “But all that information is 
confidential.” 

Rolling Stone, #81, April 29, 1971 


